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MARCH MEETING. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 13th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the President, Mr. Adams, in 
the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Librarian read the list of donors to the Library during the 
last month. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the receipt of a gift, from the 
Club of Odd Volumes, of an engraving by Sidney L. Smith of 
one of Christian Remick's water color representations of the 
English ships in Boston Harbor at the time of the landing of 
the regiments in 1768, taken from the end of Long Wharf. 
The original, made for Governor John Hancock, is owned by 
the Club. He also reported a gift, from Dr. Storer, of a num- 
ber of engravings of distinguished men; and exhibited a copy 
of the Opelousas Courier, of April 22, 1863, printed on wall 
paper, the first issue after the capture of the town by the Union 
troops, owned by Roland Gray, who was present as a guest of 
the Society. 

The President reported for the Council that a note had 
been received from his brother, Mr. Henry Adams, an Honorary 
Member (1899), expressing his purpose to give to the Society 
the family collection of medals, coins, etc., begun by John 
Quincy Adams, and continued, and greatly enlarged, by 
Mr. Henry Adams' father, Charles Francis Adams, formerly 
a member of the Society (1841-1886), and its Vice-President 
(1869-1881). The President, in making the communica- 
tion, said that it was the desire of Mr. Henry Adams, as 
also of the other members of the Adams family, that this 
collection should pass into the ownership of the Society with 
a view to its preservation intact, so far as such preservation 
might be conveniently practicable. He did not, however, un- 
derstand that any formal conditions would be imposed with 
the gift. Wherever duplicate medals or coins compose part of 
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it, which can be exchanged for others not dissimilar in charac- 
ter which would render the numismatic collection of the Society 
more complete, so doing, as he understood it, will be within the 
province of the Society. 

The Council, in view of the statement, had voted as 
follows: 

Voted, That the Council, on behalf of the Society, accepts with 
gratitude the valuable and interesting gift offered by Mr. Henry 
Adams; and that Mr. Adams be requested to forward, at his 
early convenience, the collection in question to the Keeper of 
the Cabinet, who is instructed to acknowledge the receipt of the 
same. 

Voted, That Dr. Storer, the Curator of the Society's numismatical 
collection, be requested to report upon this gift at as early a date as 
may be convenient; and that the present vote of the Council be now 
reported to the Society for incorporation in its Proceedings. 

Voted, That hereafter any report which the Curator of Medals 
and Coins may make on this collection be communicated to the 
Society through the Cabinet-Keeper for the purpose of incorporat- 
ing it, as matter of record, in its printed Proceedings. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported the receipt of an 
invitation to attend the dedication of the new building of the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society, on March 18, and 
that Mr. Stanwood had been appointed to represent the So- 
ciety on that occasion. 

The Editor reported the receipt of a gift, from William K. 
Bixby, of St. Louis, of seven Jefferson papers; and of a letter 
by David Thomas, 1789, on federalism, from Clarence S. 
Brigham. He also exhibited, by the courtesy of George R. 
Barrett, a caricature, " Copenhagen Monster Muzzled," issued 
in New York, December, 1809, and gave a possible explanation 
of the meaning of the picture in connection with the oppression 
of neutral trade at that time and the mission to Russia of John 
Quincy Adams. 

The President reported the appointment by the Council 
of the following Committees, in preparation for the Annual 
Meeting in April: 

To nominate Officers for the ensuing year, 

Messrs. Frederic Winthrop, J. Collins Warren, and 
Henry M. Lovering. 
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To examine the Treasurers accounts, 

Messrs. Harold Murdock and Henry H. Edes. 
To examine the Library and Cabinet, 

Messrs. Edwin F. Gay, Henry E. Woods, and Justin 
H. Smith. 

On account of pressure of business, Mr. Woods declined to 
serve, and Lindsay Swift was appointed in his place. 

Governor Long suggested the advisability of fixing an earlier 
hour of meeting of the Society, and the matter was referred to 
the Council. 

Mr. Stanwood gave a characterization of the late James M. 
Bugbee, a member of this Society, and submitted a memoir 
which he had been appointed to prepare. 

Mr. Thayer read a paper prepared by Mr. Bradford en- 
titled "Portrait of Alexander H. Stephens." 

Letters of George Sumner. 

The following letters were presented to the Society by Mr. 
Charles S. Hamlin {Proceedings, xlv. 415). George Sumner, 
a younger brother of Charles, was born February 5, 181 7, and 
died October 6, 1863. He travelled in Europe from 1838 to 
1852, writing much for American periodicals and newspapers. 
In November, 1859, he was elected a Resident Member of this 
Society. 

To Henry Sumner. 

Washington, Sept. 25th, 1837. * 

Dear Henry, — Here I am in the great Menagerie, the big Na- 
tional show-shop, and here I yesterday rec'd a letter from you. I 
got here on Thursday night in canal-boat from Harper's Ferry, at 
which place I saw your name on the Hotel books. Considerable 
humbug in that description of Jeffersons. Guess he never went to the 
White Mountains and saw the Saco come tumbling down thro' the 
Notch. The Armory and Arsenal at Harper's Ferry are well worth 
seeing, and fully repaid me for the additional two days which my 
visit to the Ferry took. 10,000 muskets and 3000 carbines are made 
during the year. The superintendent, Colonel Lucas, scraped my 
acquaintance — showed me everything, etc., etc. 

I suppose you wonder how I got to Harper's Ferry before going to 
Washington — rather a twisting way, to be sure. From Buffalo I 
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went down Lake Erie to Erie, broke engine, storm on lake, breakers 
on lee shore, sea-sickness, old Harry to pay, water over deck, got 
into Erie, stage gone, waited over night, started next morning for 
Pittsburg over a miserable road — " horrible most horrible.' ' For 
two days and two nights was my body exposed to the thumps of this 
horrid road, and when I got to Pittsburg (after having broken down 
twice, and got out three times during one night and broken down rail 
fences to pry the coach out of the mud) my body was a perfect 
jelly — without one sound spot upon it, too tired to stand, too sore 
to sit. From Pittsburg I struck off South to the National Road at 
Washington, Penn., and on that, over the Alleghany Mountains to 
Frederick. From Frederick to Harper's Ferry by railroad, thence to 
Washington by canal. 

The day after getting here, I saw Mr. F. and he insisted on my 
going to his house. I could not refuse and have passed the time 
very pfeasantly with him and his lady. She is a very intelligent, 
fine woman. They both wish to be remembered to you, and F. 
says that he has been so pressed by business, the issuing of Canal 
Company notes (shin plasters), that he has had scarcely a minute 
during the summer to himself to write. Mrs. F. makes apologies 
for not writing, though she wishes you not to fail in your correspond- 
ence on that account. Give them a letter bye and bye. You talk 
about ambrosia — pumkin pie. You ought to have tasted the article 
that I did the other day — peach and milk. The peaches peeled 
and quartered and sprinkled with sugar, then set by an hour or two, 
and finally eaten with milk or cream. It is true blue, equal to straw- 
berries and cream — the most delicious dish on earth — any day. 
I went on Sunday with F. to the George Town College, and found 
the boys playing Colly-ball and kicking foot-ball. Tell it not in 
Gath! Publish it not in steady habits Connecticut! l 

I shall leave here I think on Thursday or Friday, which will 
make my stay in the place about a week. I yesterday called on Mr. 
Secretary Woodbury, to whom I had a letter of introduction (com- 
plimentary to the last extreme) from Charles G. Greene, Morning 
Post. They are as thick as hasty-pudding together. Woodbury 
received me very politely, but he was evidently ill at ease; in fact, 
he is considered as having the most awkward situation to stand in, 
of any at Washington. He introduced me to the Head Clerk of the 
Department, who showed me the machinery of the office, mode of 
keeping accounts, etc., etc., and finally one of Uncle Sam's big ledgers. 
It was a caution, as Dr. Whittle says, to see the accounts in this. 
The Cherokee tribe, for instance, charged with cash $300,000; and 

1 Henry Sumner was then at Suffield, Connecticut. 
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then again another charge in one lump of $5,000,000, put down in the 
same manner with your entries in Johnny B's. books. Woodbury 
invited me to his house; think I shall call. Was with him about 
eight minutes. It is not every one that gets access to the big man. 
Those who call, have to wait in an ante-room sometimes for an hour. 
I stopped there one minute only, sent up my letter, and the order 
to the runner was, show him up. 

Last evening I carried Tilly to the Theatre, to see Yankee Hill — 
the darned etarnal Yankee. Hill was most all-fired cute, to use his 
own words, but the acting of others was miserable. In fact, I have 
seen no theatres like those of Boston, nothing like Boston notions. 
The old Athens is at least one hundred years before the rest of the 
country. It is true there are bigots there, but I believe it is better 
to have the whole community tolerably strait, than to have the two 
extremes as they are met with here. I have seen at George Town in 
a Methodist Church the' off 'ectation (among a hundred) of enough 
religion for the whole country. Such a scene of howling, screeching, 
swearing, yelling, blasphemy and everything else, I never looked 
upon, and never desire to again; unless perhaps my feelings of mirth 
should grow stronger than my feelings of indignation at the abom- 
inable imposition practised on the poor victims at these places. 

Clay spoke in Senate yesterday; did not hear him. It is rather 
tedious listening to debates. You don't hear half, and the half that 
you do hear, comes, "either as a hurried gush, or not at all." The 
debates, as they are reported in the Washington papers next morn- 
ing are infinitely more interesting. It is not probable that much 
will be done this session. Matty * is sorry that he called Congress to- 
gether, there is no doubt. The bill for making postmasters and 
others depositories for public money will hardly go. A sort of test- 
vote for a National Bank was taken yesterday and ousted (in the 
House) — 122 to 89. It shows how the wind blows. The National 
Intelligencer this morning says that this vote does not show conclu- 
sively what the feeling is; but it is generally understood as being a 
sign that we shall have no Bank. 

G. Sumner. 

I should be very glad to go home via S., and if I can take one 
day more, I will try to do it. I shall have been absent from B. over 
six weeks on my return (Tuesday). 

I must make the usual apologies for illegibility of MS., but it is 
almost impossible for me to sit down quietly for a space of time long 
enough to write a legible letter. Sights are to be seen, and time is 

1 Van Buren. 
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short. I make my pen therefore fly over the paper without much 
Christian regard for the eyes of him who is to read. Trusting that 
you may be able to interpret, I am, yours, 

George. 

To Mary Sumner. 1 

Copenhagen, May ist, 1838. 

My dear Mary, — I wrote you this day fortnight by way of 
London, immediately after my arrival at this place, since when I 
have heard nothing from you or from Carolus. I received one letter 
from Albert 2 after the first one, and am daily expecting one from 
Charles. I shall probably be obliged to remain here a week or more 
longer, as the ice in the Baltic still continues frozen, and we are at 
the present moment, the ist of May, in the midst of a howling snow 
storm. You will receive with this some • curiosities which I have 
sent home from Denmark. There are two packages on board the 
vessel ( the Garland, Capt. Nat. Whittemore, brother of Geo. Whit- 
temore and partner of the thrice renowned Hingham firm of Whit- 
temore & Loring) which Horace 3 can call for and receive. One of 
these contains some publications, which the celebrated Professor 
Rafn, the author of the work on Icelandic discoveries, has put into 
my hands, and which I have undertaken to send forward to the 
persons whom he wishes to have receive them. The other package 
contains some specimens of the Danish understandings, which are, 
you know, very thick and heavy, they being quite a phlegmatic people. 
It likewise has in it some pieces, taken from the tomb of Hamlet 
which you must preserve with the greatest veneration. You cannot 
imagine how much the few Washington relics, which I brought with 
me, are prized in Europe. Preserve those that you have. 

During the fortnight which I have been in Copenhagen, I have 
been continually occupied in seeking out the lines, and in collecting 
information with regard to the present state of Denmark, — the 
manners of the people, etc., etc., etc. Although a perfect stranger 
when I came, yet I have found " troops of friends" during the short 
time that I have been here, and my time is taken up more than I 
like by the attentions which have been bestowed upon me. There 
exists a great deal of curiosity abroad, to obtain information upon 
America, and I find that my company is courted by many, high in 
rank and character, who seem glad to receive in exchange for their 
attentions, such information as I have at my tongue's end, in re- 

1 1822-1844. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner, 1. 33. 

2 1812-1856. Ib. t 31. 8 1824-1850. lb,, 33. 
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gard to our institutions, form of government, internal improve- 
ments, etc., etc. 

The people of Copenhagen tell me that I know more about their 
forms and institutions than they do themselves. The fact is, I 
start off in the morning, and explore everything, from the palace to 
the hovel, making enquiries of every one, who can furnish me with 
any information. I completely astonished the natives by going up 
to a general, with swashing mustaches, dangling sword and flaunting 
epaulettes, and asking him in good, round English, if he could tell 
me when the high Court was held. But it was all Greek to him, he 
na-yed most beautifully in reply. I tried to put the question in some 
other shape, but it was of no use, and at last in sheer desperation, 
I out with the old question " Parlez vous Francais " "Oui, Monsieur.' ' 
" Well then (not will you lend me the loan of a gridiron) but where 
is le place de la cour de justice?" "Oh! monsieur," and with a low 
bow, he took me under his military wing, and calling to a soldier, 
who with presented arms came, as an escort, we trotted down to 
the desired point. On the way I praised the beauties of Copen- 
hagen, its houses, statues, etc., and wound up by telling him "C'est 
une belle ville. }) After a long pause the General got out — " Boston " 
— with an explosion like a thunder bolt — "un beau vttle" You 
will see from that that, his French was no more grammatical than 
mine, to say the least. After getting to the place, we exchanged 
military salutes and a profusion of thanks, pardonnez mois, excusez 
mois, etc. 

I have found a very pleasant and useful acquaintance in Mr. 
Woodside, our Minister here. 1 He is a man very much like Governor 
Lincoln in appearance and manner. I have taken rides with him 
about Copenhagen, in his splendid coach with the eagle-buttoned 
footmen, runners, etc., etc. The Minister of Republican America 
supports the most stylish equipage in Copenhagen, and when he 
goes forth in state, as he did of course when I was with him, the 
people run as they did to see John Gilpin of old, and those who do not 
see him exclaim, 

"When he next goes out to ride, 
May I be there to see." 

I dined a few days since at the house of a Dane, where we had 
six languages spoken at table — a regular tower of Babel business, 
I assure you. After dinner my host came up to me, and with out- 
stretched arms, exclaimed Velbe kumer her, and the exclamation was 
repeated all around the table, and the shaking of hands continued. 

1 Jonathan F. Woodside, of Ohio, who was charge" d'affaires, 1835-1841. 

44 
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Here was something new, and I called out for an explanation, when 
I found that the magic words meant in English, "May it do you 
much good," or " May good digestion follow it." I was immediately 
struck with its similarity to the exclamation of Macbeth, at his 
banquet, "Now good digestion wait on appetite and health on both." 
The manners of the Scotch, ever since the invasions of that country 
by the Danes, have partaken of a similarity to those of Denmark, 
and it is possible that this old custom of wishing good digestion, etc., 
was carried over to Scotland from Denmark, and coming to the ears 
of Shakespeare, was put into the mouth of a Scottish king. 

In my last letter from Albert, he speaks of starting a steamer from 
Liverpool to New York. Should this plan work, you will probably 
want to cross old Ocean in it. To both projects I say — " Go ahead, 
steamboat." I have as yet heard nothing from home since I left 
Christmas. If you don't write, I shall cut your acquaintance. As 
soon as you receive this, despatch a brimfull letter to me, care of 
Baring Brothers & Co., London, whom I shall keep instructed as 
to the sending of them forward. I suppose Albert will have left 
before this reaches home, and I have therefore not written to him. 
Tell him to write, and if Henry has arrived, make him write, — at 
any rate, let me know where he is. I bought those wooden under- 
standings on the 28th of April, your birthday. Let them go into 
your museum, and be joint stock among you and Horace and Julia. 1 
My love to them, to Mother, father, and all, from Yours afftly, 

George. 

You will have some music to practice upon when you get this — 
among other tunes the famous Vin Henri Quatre. This has varia- 
tions, which I detest, but I could get it in no other form, and only 
this single copy in its present. 



To Henry Sumner. 

Constantinople, [May 20th] 2 July 17th, 1839. 

My dear Henry, — I have put above the date on which I left 
Constantinople, since when I have passed to the Dardanelles, and 
over land through the parts of the Turkish Empire which are in- 
teresting from their association with antiquity. I spent four days 
on and about the plains of Troy, and have sought out every spot 
there upon which history or imagination attracts any interest. I 
was at Constantinople during the sickness and death of the late 

1 1827-1876. Pierce, 1. 34. 

2 The earlier date is struck out. 
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Sultan — Mahmoud * — and I also saw all the ceremonies of the 
inauguration of the present Sultan. 2 This is a hard time for Turkey. 
The dissolution of the Empire seems almost at hand, and a general 
European war to decide who shall take possession will probably 
follow. I am in haste and scratch off these lines while on the wing; 
they will go by some vessel from Smyrna, but I shall write by way 
of Havre very shortly, so that all my news will go in that manner. 

Smyrna, July 27th, '39. 

I am here, and finish this to send you some things by the brig 
Russell. You will find a large bag containing my travelling bear 
skin shoub, which I intend to keep for winter-riding at home, also 
some stones from the plain of Troy, etc., etc. These I wish preserved, 
as I took them from particular spots, and wish afterward to compare 
them with some descriptions — do not mislay them. 

You will find also on board a small box, containing some little 
things, among these a silk dress for Mary, which I bought some 
months ago in the interior of Turkey at the ancient city of Brousa, 
the former Prusa, the city which is perched upon the side of Mt. 
Olympus, and the city which was the scene of the death of Hannibal, 
as well as, in after years, of Ottoman, the founder of the Turkish 
Empire. The dress which I send for Mary, I saw wove; near the 
tomb of Bajazet the Great, the adversary of Tamerlane, or Timor the 
Tartar, and also near what is supposed to be the tomb of Hannibal. 
"The worms were hallowed that did breed its silk/' as much as were 
ever those that were the origin of Othello's charmed handkerchief. 
The mulberry trees on which they fed, I saw growing upon the side 
of the Mysian Olympus!! There is a bag of cachmere for Mother 
which I hope she will like, and some other things — curiosities. 

I shall mention all these particularly hereafter, but I have written 
upon everything, what it is, so that the box will tell its own story. 

Adieu, and may this letter, scratched in a great hurry, find you 
all well, in good health and in good spirits. Horace I hope is enjoy- 
ing himself and will be a good and intelligent lad. I was very glad 
to receive a letter from him written Jan'y 15th, which I found had 
been sent forward to meet me at Constantinople. 

Adieu, again from your afft. brother, 

George. 

I have just found here, by means of a Boston newspaper, the news 
of the death of father? I feel too deeply to say anything at this mo- 

1 Mahmud II, sole survivor of the house of Osman, was Sultan from 1808 to 
1839. 2 Abd-ul-Mejid, son of Mahmud, who reigned until 1861. 

8 He died April 24, 1839. 
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ment, when I have not one minute scarcely before the sailing of the 
vessel, but I hope and trust that mother and all of the family are 
patient and resigned under this bereavement; that philosophy which 
we all know we should exercise; and although I feel a strong tie is 
severed, yet I hope that all of us will bow in submission, and not 
quarrel with a decree of Providence which we cannot avert. I shall 
write fully hereafter, and what I may write then, you will receive 
before this. Adieu, and may God be with you all. 

George. 

To Mary Sumner. 

Damascus, August 31st, 1839. 
(Albert's birthday.) 

My dear Mary, — It is a long, a very long time, since I have 
written you, as it is likewise since I have received any news from 
home. I am afraid that we are about equally delinquent, but I have 
been so continually on the march, or have been so occupied, while 
stopping in different cities, in seeing persons and things, that I have 
scarce had time to sit down coolly to write a long letter home. 

I now write you from Damascus — the "orchard city" — the 
pride of former days, and the pride of the Turk still, for, wherever 
he may be, he looks to Esh-Sham as a place to which he must, one 
day or other, pay a pilgrimage, and it is here that one sees all that 
Oriental life, which in Constantinople by long contact with European 
alterations has been very much changed, and has in fact been almost 
entirely lost. In Damascus you see, however, only three or four 
persons in any but a Turkish, Arabic or Persian dress, and it is only 
two years since that no Christian was allowed to enter the gate of 
the city upon horseback. Since the coming to power of Ibrahim 
Pacha, all these restraints have been done away with, and Damascus 
is now as safe a city as Boston. I am at present writing this in the 
Latin Convent dedicated to the conversion of St. Paul, which you 
recollect took place outside of the city walls. Yesterday I went to 
the spot where stood the house of Ananias, 1 who you recollect bap- 
tized Paul. Here is a little cave, which was, as is said, the place for 
the underground meetings of the early Christians. The house of 
Judas, where Paul was baptized, still stands (!) It belongs to a 
Turk, who readily shows it for a piastre (about 4^ cents). All 
these things require a little faith to believe, but these are mere trifles 
compared with what one meets in other parts of Syria. At Jaffa, 
the ancient Joppa, I saw the place where Noah entered the Ark, and 
also the place where Jonah embarked in order to disembark into the 

1 9th Chapter of "Acts," I believe. Note by writer of letter. 
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whale's mouth. All these and a thousand more places equally in- 
teresting and equally well authenticated by the long-bearded monks 
who have charge of them, are shown to those who are credulous 
enough to believe. The convent where I now am, has a Superior 
and two Franciscan monks, whose employment is to say mass in the 
church at six o'clock in the morning, and to eat, sleep, smoke and 
laugh the rest of the time. This is the regular stopping place for 
all travellers, who have rooms, and food with the monks while they 
choose to remain, paying what they like on leaving to the cook, 
although no charge is made them. 

In Damascus, the rich houses are really elegant, far superior to 
those in European Turkey or in Asia Minor. The immense marble 
courts, paved with various colors, the fine fountains playing upon 
all sides; the orange trees hanging over them; the high ceilings, fan- 
tastically carved and gilded; the rich silk divans — all remind one 
of those ideas of Eastern luxury and elegance derived from the Ara- 
bian Nights; while at the same time, if you pass by any coffee shop 
in the evening, you will find different colored lamps hanging upon 
some tree opposite, and underneath and around hosts of Turks 
assembled, regaling their mouths by coffee and their pipe, and regal- 
ing their ears by the recitation of one of those very tales. What is a 
little remarkable too, the professional story tellers, at these coffee 
shops, will, just as they have wound up the hearers' curiosity to the 
highest point, suddenly break of, and promise to finish the story 
the next night. The next night, that is finished and another com- 
menced, which is, in like manner, broken off, and thus a web of tales 
is commenced, which is spun on, night after night, to the great 
benefit of the coffee maker or "Kafadge" as he is called. You will 
see that this trick is precisely the same as that used by the first re- 
later of the "Arabian Nights' ' in order to keep up the curiosity of 
the Caliph, and is the same also that is used now by magazine pub- 
lishers, and penny newspapers, in order to sell two copies instead of 
one. This is one of the Oriental sights which I have now before me, 
while I have also at every corner something to remind me of the 
East, and of the long distance which I am from our New World. I 
have been in Damascus about three days. I shall remain for about 
a week, and then start south for the Sea of Tiberius, Canaa, Nazareth, 
Samaria, Jerusalem, etc. There in the Holy City, I hope to find 
letters from you, and should I, you will perhaps again soon hear 
from me. I left orders to have my letters sent to certain places, 
but often they have not arrived until after I have left, when they 
are sent on to some other place, farther in advance. It is in this 
way that I hope to find a good budget of news awaiting me at 
Jerusalem. 
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I hardly know what to tell you, or what to write, — not for want 
of material, but for having too much. New and interesting spots 
have been so continually brought before me, and in such great vari- 
ety that it is difficult to choose what may be most interesting to you. 

I wrote to Henry from Smyrna by Brig Russell, some time ago, 
sending home at the same time some little things. I had not leisure 
then to write fully, but I mentioned I believe upon each article 
what it was. There was a piece of Broussa silk which I brought 
from the foot of ML Olympus for you, and several little things, also 
some stone, pieces of marble, etc., etc., from the plains of Troy. 
These I wish to have kept, as also all the curiosities which I may send 
home. I have not time frequently to mention what they are, but 
nearly all of them have for me a value which I shall at one time 
explain. These cards from Russia exhibit the costume of different 
nations, at the foundation of the Russian Empire more than 1,000 
years ago; they are therefore very curious and valuable, and I hope 
you will take good care of them, as of my other things. I sent at 
the same time my Russian shoub, or bearskin, in which I travelled, 
and which I shall keep for winter riding in America. (This must be 
put away from moths.) In the bag with that, was a real Damascus 
blade, which I found in the Bezertun or Jewel Bazaar at Constanti- 
nople. They are very scarce and valuable, and although I got this 
for a moderate sum, yet they frequently cost very high. In Damas- 
cus itself, there are very few Damascus swords to be had; those 
now made are very poor, and the secret has been transferred to 
Persia. 

Now that I have done with this, I will return to my route. From 
Smyrna (where I saw Mr. Langdon) I went to Scio (Chios) and 
saw the spot which the imprudence of the Greeks themselves caused 
to be destroyed. It is now as it was left in 1822, a beautiful, green, 
fertile, lonely island, but nearly all desolate. Roofless houses 
blackened with smoke are all that meet the eye. Here and there 
a few houses, after more than seventeen years' time, are beginning 
to appear with white walls and roofs on, but the greater part is like 
a city of the dead. The people of Scio had agreed to keep a strict 
neutrality during the Greek revolution. In an evil hour, they joined 
in that, and commenced by cutting the throats of all the Turkish 
garrison, in the night, while they, relying upon the promise of the 
Greeks, were quietly at rest. In return an immense force was sent 
down with the Captain Pasha at its head to sweep of the whole 
island. It was done, and scarce a soul was left. For weeks every 
corner and every fortress was searched, and the mountains offered 
no protection. The retribution of the Turks was terrible, but all here 
seem to think it was in some degree deserved. From Scio I went to 
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Samos, the birthplace of Pythagoras, and from Samos to Cos — 
this last is a fine island, green and fertile, and the old city, with its 
high battlemented wall, is very curious and interesting. Cos was 
the birthplace of "Hippocrates the father of Physic," whose head 
you must have seen mounted like that of a decapitated traitor 
upon a wooden post near the end of Boston Neck, just as you enter 
Roxbury. Whether it is there now or not, I cannot say, but here in 
Cos, is the fountain by which he sat, and as the Greeks say the tree 
under which he taught his disciples. Our great tree upon Boston 
Common must hide its head after this one. How old it is, no one 
knows. Geographers of the 15th and 16th centuries speak of it, 
and their descriptions make it of the same size that it is at present. 
It covers an immense extent, and its branches are held up by splen- 
did marble columns, taken from some of the old temples and placed 
perpendicularly under the limbs of the tree. With all these columns, 
it reminds one of the Banyan tree in India. In addition to Hip- 
pocrates Sisyphus, the man who spent his time in rolling stones up 
hill only to have them roll down again, was also born here. 

From Cos, I went to Rhodes, which is one of the most interesting 
places I have seen. As to the Colossus, he walked off and did not 
choose to be visible, but there are associations more recent which 
render this spot full of character. Here was the stronghold of the 
Knights of St. John, and long after the crescent and the star were 
floating over Syria, Palestine and the Islands of the East, the stand- 
ard of the cross was waving boldly from the great towers of St. 
Nicolai and St. John. This was the last place that surrendered. 
Although about 300 years since, yet everything bears the stamp of 
the old Knights: the great street of the Chevaliers with the arms of 
each emblazoned upon a marble slab in front of his house; the old 
church of St. John, now a mosque; the Hospital, used at present for 
Turkish barracks all remain, while the immense walls enclosing the 
city for miles in extent, of a strength inconceivable, and wide enough 
to allow three carriages to pass abreast upon their summit, still 
stand as memorials of the men that were. Parts of this are falling to 
decay, but the beautiful pile of St. Nicolai is kept in fine order. 
It is now a u Paynim tower," and from that waves at this moment, 
the Turkish flag — blood red, with a white crescent and star. 

From Rhodes I went to Cyprus, the island so famous of old as the 
birthplace of Venus, the Paphian queen. Paphos still stands, a 
miserable Greek village with a few houses built of mud, while near 
by are the fallen columns of the temple that once stood there for the 
goddess. All around the island, which is about 500 miles in circum- 
ference are ruins of ancient temples and cities. Laonica, where I 
stopped for one day, is near [the site] of the ancient Citium, which 
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was the birthplace of Zeno the Stoic. You see, Mary, how completely 
I have been for some time past mixed up with those who flourished 
in antiquity. I shall become an antique myself almost, if I poke 
about in this way much longer, stumbling over old ruins, measuring 
columns, and climbing into tombs, etc. 

From Cyprus I went down upon the coast of Syria, and passed 
along by Tyre and Sidon to Jaffa, thence returned again and landed 
at Beirout, which is near the spot of the rencounter between St. 
George and the Dragon. He being my patron saint, I of course 
went to see the spot of his mighty deeds. There is a cave sure enough, 
and for all that I know, a dragon might have lived there once. He 
certainly would have shown good taste in selecting this spot, for 
when I went there, although my thermometer outside was at nearly 
ioo° Fahrenheit, inside it was delightfully cool and comfortable. 
The scattered Christians who are around, and who are firm believers 
in the certainty of the spot, go to this cave to burn a wax candle 
upon the 23d of April, St. George's Day. Near by is the fountain 
from which he drank after finishing his antagonist. From Beirout 
I went through Lebanon, (the country from which came in former 
days those famous cedars) and afterwards to the ruins of Balbek, 
the ancient Heliopolis City of the Sun. The Temple of the Sun here 
is in wonderful preservation, and so splendid and grand in its struc- 
ture that one can hardly conceive of it. The wall which surrounds 
it is the most wonderful thing (on account of the size of the stone) 
ancient or modern, in the world. There are immense stones more 
than seventy feet long and sixteen feet square, which are raised to 
an immense height. Compare it with something at home — one 
block of stone is as high as our woodhouse, twice as thick, and nearly 
twice as long — and of such pieces as this an immense pile is made 
— a stupendous building. The rich Corinthian columns are most of 
them level with the ground, a few stand, however, to show how 
beautiful the whole was. 

I have given you, perhaps, a prosaical account of some spots 
that I have been to since last writing you. Had I more time or 
more paper, I might give you many interesting accounts of the places 
that I have seen; but one day or other I hope we shall tell over our 
tales together, beyond the seas. Many of the places to which I am 
going, and some where I have been, have been much misrepresented 
by travellers. Buckingham, 1 who carried off so much money from 
Boston people (who are always ready to be made fools of, provided 
they have to pay dearly enough for it), is declared by all who know 
him, or the country that he attempts to describe, as a great humbug 

1 James Silk Buckingham, who wrote some books of travel in the East. 
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— a mere catch-penny speculator upon people's credulity. I have 
read some of his lectures, and from what little I have seen as yet 
I do not find any similarity to the places he describes; but never 
mind. He made a blaze, he charged a high price, he baited his hook 
well with humbug; and Boston vanity and Boston ignorance were 
caught!! So it is usually in our American Athens! 

I have only a small space left to say good bye, I should write more 
fully, did I not expect within a fortnight to find letters from home, 
when I shall again write. Remember me, or I will here do it myself, 
to Mother, who is I hope in good health, to Horace and Julia. From 
Albert I have not heard for a long time. My last letter from Charles 
was at Rome, more than three months ago. I shall find letters from 
him also at Jerusalem, What are Horace and Julia about? How 
are you all? How is Henry? and what is the news? Write me at 
once, and send as before to Barings, and always, if possible, by a 
steamer, as it makes a great difference in time. 

I have with me now a servant who speaks, Turkish, Arabic, 
Abysinnian, Greek, Italian, and a little English, He is my drago- 
man and servant, and notwithstanding all the languages, which in 
America would make a lion of him, he is with them quite an every 
day character among his own people. He is a Greek, and the Greek 
Levantines speak almost every language upon earth. 

Dr. Lowell and his wife came to Damascus at the same time with 
myself. Wfe arrived at the same time at Beirout. The Dr. proposed 
going when I went to Damascus, and Mrs. Lowell was determined to 
undertake the four days ride upon horseback herself, a journey suffi- 
cient to fatigue the muleteer, much more a lady. But she got through 
it grandly, and returns to-day with Dr. Lowell to Beirout, where 
they take a steamer, which leaves once a month for Alexandria. 
Dr. L's. daughter was with him, but she remained at Beirout, 
fearing to undertake the journey. They return to-day and I push 
on farther. Once more good bye and kind love to Mother and all, from 

Your afft. brother, 

George. 

My dear Henry, 1 — I have only time for a few words. I wrote 
you from Smyrna, after getting there the news of father's death, 
and I shall write again as soon as I find letters from you. It is best, 
I think, to put off for the present, any settlement of father's estate, 

— and to let things stand as they are, unless when some bills are com- 
ing due or some change must be made. This can continue for a year, 
and then things will be clearer. I do not know what arrangements 

1 On the same sheet. 
45 
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have been made, but I think this would be best. There is no oc- 
casion for selling stocks as is frequently the case, at a great depreci- 
ation. I should prefer to see everything stand as it is, at all events 
for a little time. I presume Charles has written you in regard to 
this, though it is very long since I have heard from him, and I do 
not know. I merely mention what I have, before getting any letters, 
in order to let you see my opinion. At all events, I hope no decisive 
steps will be taken until I have time to know. I am astonished that 
Greene should have published an extract from my private letter to 
Mary as one written to him, for so I infer from your letter he has 
done. It is abominable. Had it appeared as taken from a private 
letter, it would have been different, but to put in remarks like those 
as coming from a newspaper correspondent is too bad! Tell Greene 
never to take anything from my private letters to publish, as if 
written to him. What one will say to & friend, he will not say for the 
world, and if "goodnatured friends" choose to bring it forward, 
they should at least have the delicacy to mention that they have 
published without leave of the writer, I wrote a letter to Greene some 
time ago, which he may have published; I wrote it while in the 
Caucasus. I wish you would tell Greene to take a copy of that 
paper, and send it by the London packet or steamer to England di- 
rected to the "Imperial Russian Embassy, London.' ' 

The mail will soon close, for we have a mail even here. It is the 
English India Mail, that passes through Damascus. Affty, 

George. 

To George W. Greene. 1 

Naples, July 21, 1840. 

My dear Greene, — Enclosed I send you an order on Torlonia 
for $33, payable at sight. The difference, $3, is what I paid to 
Galluppi 2 for his book. There remain 13 cents to make up the 
sum of $36.13. Exchange here is very little more favorable than at 
Rome. Galluppi's book I sent to you yesterday by a Spaniard, sl 
Carlist of some note in Spain. He was Secretary of Legation at 
Portugal and at Copenhagen, under Ferdinand, and afterwards 
was a confidant and, as I have heard, private secretary of Don Carlos. 
He is the best hearted fellow in the world, but, as you will see, if 
you meet him, not the man most likely to give firm wise counsel 
in time of danger. I met him in Rome once or twice, and he was 
a passenger in the diligence with me to Naples. He had hardly 

1 United States Consul General at Rome. 

2 Baron Pasquale Galluppi. 
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buttoned himself up comfortably here, when an order came from 
the police directing him immediately to quit Naples, and with this 
order, the very flattering announcement on the part of the Prefect, 
that if he were not a person comme ilfant, he should send a corps of 
gendarmes with him to the frontier! He, poor fellow, driven out of 
France, had taken his quarters here, thinking to find rest for his 
head, but it was denied him, and he has gone trundling back again 
to Rome. What an evidence of weakness and childishness on the 
part of a Government, when it thus shows its fear of one poor helpless 
solitary man. As he has taken charge of the book, you would do 
well to call on him. You may get some information from him. He 
is, as I have said, a very good fellow, but rather weak. 

I have called several times on Galluppi. He certainly is not the 
most elegant fellow in conversation, but he is not half so bad as 
many professors whom I have met. The Copenhagen professors, 
those who are the most distinguished, are even more awkward 
than Galluppi, who sat while we were talking wriggling on his chair 
and grinning with apparent delight, at the same time not capable 
of uttering what he wished to say in response. I told him that you 
were making his name known upon the other side of the water, and 
were by means of his writings driving away the mystical clouds of 
German philosophy which were about settling over our people. I 
told him also that we were fortunate in our Console Generate at 
Rome, that instead of spending his time as most consuls and min- 
isters did in foreign countries, he was availing himself of his residence 
abroad to shed upon his own country, the beams of knowledge which 
he continually gleaned from all parts, and that one of the greatest 
gifts he had as yet made — was the translation of Baron Galluppi' s 
Letters. The old fellow was in ecstasies, rubbing his hands, until 
he finally got out quite as thundering a speech in response, the 
amount of which was that he felt highly honored and gratified that 
his book should be known in America, and felt more honored that 
it should be introduced to our country by one for whom he should 
feel the highest respect and consideration. And he then made me 
write down your name in full with all the Hssimos attached. The 
first time, I called on him with Lacaita (who is a most excellent 
fellow, one of the best I have met in travelling) he was quite 
astonished to see the old man's enthusiasm, which got amazingly 
stirred up during our conversation. At parting, Galluppi came all 
the way down stairs with us, and shook hands on the last step. 
The other day I was there alone, and he did the same, making me 
promise to call and see him when I returned from Sicily. He is 
now publishing a second edition of the Treatise on Logics, etc. Only 
three volumes are as yet completed, so that you have three of one 
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edition and three of another. The second edition is precisely the 
same as the first, no notes and no additions, but for the sake of 
uniformity of appearance, he wishes the last three volumes to be 
sent on in about four months, to be exchanged for the new ones, 
which will then be ready. 

During the time that I have been in Naples, I have been con- 
stantly racing about. There is so much life and action going on here 
that one cannot easily, if he would, become stagnant. It is quite 
different from your grave, solemn, sleeping Rome. Some of my 
Neapolitan letters were pretty good, others, so, one in particular 
has turned out capitally. The letter was to a young man who is at 
this moment absent on a special mission to London. His father, 
however, received it and did the honors. From him I have got a 
great deal of information. He is one of the Consulti, a body of a 
few individuals who are called in by the King to assist in the councils 
of the Minister. I met him first when I called to find his son, and 
we sat down together and had a chat at once. I began to suspect 
soon that he had some hand in the Government, so without giving 
him time to tell me what it was, I pressed all the questions which 
would have been forbidden had I known his rank. I asked him 
about the impartiality of the Ministers, the honesty of the Consulti, 
the wisdom of their counsels, etc. The old fellow gave some very 
sensible replies, thought there was too much flattery and too little 
honest independence in the Cabinet, and that men gave up their real 
opinions in order to please the King. After it was all over, when I 
was leaving, he told me he was one of the Consulti. At this announce- 
ment, the truth of which I was already pretty well convinced of, I 
appeared of course duly astonished, made necessary apologies, etc., 
etc. I have seen him two or three times since. 

Rothschild has given me the use of his box at S. Carlo. I have 
dined once with Throop. He is quite like a fish out of water in 
Naples. He is learning Italian, and was greatly delighted at his 
success in purchasing an ice cream the other day, alone, without any 
assistance 11 

I shall leave in a few days for Sicily, to be absent for two or three 
weeks. If Kinloch has not left yet, remember me to him. He has 
a good library in Florence. Do you think he would have any ob- 
jection to my referring to it while there? If not, I wish he would 
leave a line with you for his librarian. Should any letters or papers 
come for me, please send them on as I have before directed. If 
the book of which I spoke to you, comes from Vienna, please keep 
it at Rome until my return. If you write home to Boston or to any 
of the Cambridge clique, mention that I am in your region. I 
believe some of those fellows have an evil eye towards me, and though 
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I don't care much for them, yet their good opinion is as well to have 
as their bad. 

Since being in Naples, I have made the circuit of all the principal 
curiosities in the vicinity, — have been to Baiae, Cumae, and the 
Lake of Averno; have roasted in the sun at Pompeii above ground, 
and been chilled by the cold of Herculanaeum, below; have been at 
the top of Vesuvius, and at the bottom, almost, of her crater. What 
an infernal roaring, smelling, bellowing, spitfire place it is. Had I 
seen devils, such as Mich. Angelo has at the bottom of his Last 
Judgment, poking up the cinders, or grinning and chatting with 
one another after having whisked away the ashes with their tails, 
to make a clean place to sit down upon, / should have scarce felt any 
astonishment. They would have been so perfectly in harmony with 
the rest of the scene as to excite no surprise. I arrived at the top of 
the mountain some time before sunrise; the air was damp, and had 
kept down all the smoke within the crater, so that I saw it full and 
afterwards clear, when the dry air above allowed it to escape. I 
have brought off the piece of lava for Mrs. Greene, and shall en- 
deavor to get her another from Mt. Etna. 

I shall remain here some days before going to Sicily, until I hear 
from you. I repeat again, dispose of me entirely if you have the least 
occasion. I shall not leave for Sicily until I hear from you. Re- 
member me kindly to Mrs. Greene, and believe me, 
Yours, truly and affectionately, 

George Sumner. 

To George W. Greene. 1 

Florence, Nov. [?] (Wednesday), 1840. 

My dear Greene, — I have just received your letter enclosing 
others from home. Of a truth my good friends have found out the 
way, and I shall be obliged to call out to them in the words of 
Macbeth "hold, enough." Whether I shall be "damned" for that 
expression of sentiment or not, I really cannot say, but to all 
appearances I shall certainly not be worth a damn unless I 
make it. 

I arrived in Florence safe and sound on Saturday evening, having 
remained an entire day at Sienna, where I saw Min. just on the point 
of departure for Pisa, to the University of which place he has been 
transferred. We shall perhaps meet there. By good fortune, the 
company in our carriage was excellent. A Genoan priest, who had 
taken the habit of sanctity to work his political schemes to better 

1 From a copy. 
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advantage, who had written one or two tragedies, "Palamed" was 
one, and who had been locked up three years in prison at Turin, was 
one of the company. Then a young intelligent Florentine (Cavalier 
by the way) who, having taken a wife, had taken shortly after, a 
journey to Rome, and was now taking both back to Florence. A 
woman in a public coach is an awful thing, but she was so young, 
pretty, witty, intelligent, and knew so well how to take care of her- 
self, that her company was quite pleasant. She could talk politics, 
could argue, yes, even longer than Goldsmith's schoolmaster, sing 
and dress the evening's salad. A pretty girl, and clever without af- 
fectation. One of the first things she did in Florence was to make her 
uncle — de Mantalos — one of the principal guns of the place and 
the Director in Chief of all the Galleries, give me "full powers" to 
go at any time to the Closed Rooms, the Cabinets of Gems, etc., 
etc. Her father-in-law is one of the Consulti, the body which 
comes next in rank after the Ministry. We had one more curious 
character, and he, with myself, made up the coach load. This one 
was an Englishman, but so quiet, still and gentle that one might 
take him for a gentleman. He was about fifty-five, dressed in a rusty 
hat, a well worn coat, shoes, and white worsted socks showing them- 
selves below his pants. He was short and had a large head. At 
first, I supposed, as he came from Naples, that he was some Director 
or Deputy Director of the cotton fabrics at Salerno, and I talked 
very learnedly about all things thereto pertaining. He looked as 
grave and mysterious as if he were really the Director, and as if 
another one were trying to pump out his private information. Still 
I did not understand him exactly. All at once he popped out with a 
quotation from Livy, in a few moments another one followed, and in 
the evening he undertook to detect wrong spelling in a Greek word. 
I thought he must be a retired parson, no — village doctor, no — . 
The second day as we were walking through some little village, I 
bought a pocketful of roasted chestnuts, and offering some to him, 
asked him to partake of the classical castagnes. His little eyes 
twinkled, his large mouth opened, and like a shot, out came a line 
from Virgil, another and another followed, like capping lines at 
school, all suggested by the simple word castana. We went into a 
Osteria, and while drinking a fogliette of wine, the small battery 
kept playing, and Virgil, Horace, and a hundred others, not omitting 
the old Greek Anacreon, were laid under contribution, and obliged to 
pay toll to this apparently quiet, soft, good natured, simple hearted 
old man. I could not forbear complimenting him on his success in 
keeping up so perfect a knowledge of the classics. "I ought to," 
said he, "it has been my business all my life. For 30 years I was 
Second Master of Eton College." And then all the rest of the way 
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was anecdote and chat of "his boys," now M.P's., LL.D's. and 
A.S.S's. 

Greenough l I have seen, also that good simple hearted Yankee, 
Peisser. Cooley will not go on for some two or three weeks, perhaps 
a month. Everett has, I am told, taken a house for six months. 
Molini has none of the books you wish, and I do not see but there 
is a good opportunity for me to "walk off." He expects some more 
books, however, very shortly (when was there a bookseller who did 
not in case he was unprovided with the book you wanted) and per- 
haps you may get your money's worth. 

I have had two letters which I really wish I could send to you. 
One is from Charles and one from Hillard. I do not know whether 
to laugh or to cry, to be vexed or to be quiet. Hillard's letter is 
pretty good, some pleasant chat, some compliments, pattings on 
the head, I should call them, and then a sentence like this — "Had 
your ms. on Greece been lost, the great good to you would have been 
none the less secured by the mental discipline and the vigorous 
exertion of your faculties in its preparation." I thought Hillard 
knew me, that "mental discipline," "vigorous exercise," etc., etc., 
is only what I have been practising ever since I knew how to think. 
Certainly those powers were not exercised by me on this occasion 
to which Hillard alludes with any more force than they have been 
constantly since I have been travelling, and not half as much as 
when thinking of some other countries, not more than on every 
octavo which I did for many years before I left home. It annoys 
me that because I have kept quietly thinking and working in my 
shell, one of the results of that thought is looked at as something 
which will train my mind, which will create that of which it is only 
one, and proportionately, a very small consequence. Hillard says 
I have before me "a sun-illumined future." That is all very 
well — a future illumined by the gracious smile of the "first circles," « 
and literati of Boston. Longfellow tells me, "trust no future, 
however pleasant." Charles' letter contains facts showing such a 
state of feeling at home as makes me almost forswear America. 
I could do it to-day in the Church of S. Croce, if I thought my 
country depended upon such men as are many of those victims to 
party feeling, who make up society at the North. Will you believe, 
that because that article on Greece 2 appeared in the Democratic 
Review, the only review we have which goes to foreign capitals, the 
review which champions in a moderate way those principles upon 
which our Government is founded, the only review published at 

1 Horatio Greenough. 

2 "The Condition of Greece in 1842," Democratic Review, vm. 204. 
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Washington, therefore the most fitting to receive an article written 
abroad, and discussing the movements in a foreign nation, the review 
which Advaros (Min. of Pub. Ins. in Russ.) hailed as a publication 
which gave a tone to America abroad, and enabled her to appear 
with a review not a poor repetition of the poor matter of English 
reviews — because that article appeared in the Democratic Review, 
it is trodden under foot, and I am denounced as "an Administration 
man." I will show you what Charles writes. " [Nathan] Hale de- 
clines to insert your article in The Advertizer on account of its 
present position. ... I showed it to Ticknor, who said it was a 
' striking article/ but was sorry to see it in such company. Seriously, 
my dear George, think of abandoning your leaky craft. Professor 
Greenleaf spoke to me about you last week. He had been grieved 
by the position you had taken, and said that it had been lamented 
by many people who were prepared to be your friends. [Prepared 
to be friends, after I had no occasion for their friendship. I admire 
their prudence, hope they will take the alarm, and run.] Judge 
Story did not mention your name till I introduced it two days ago. 
He has been much troubled by your position, and of course did not 
speak of it out of delicacy to me." God damn them all 11 and yet 
I cannot but laugh, roars of horrid laughter, on thinking of all these 
things. But in truth I have ground to feel melancholy. What a 
state of things does not this disclose at home? How the demon of 
party feeling must have crazed the minds and feelings of men whose 
characters one would suppose firm and high. I have reason to feel 
anger, too. While abroad I have endeavored to think, feel and act 
as though I had a country, not as though I had a party. I have 
endeavored also to make others know and feel that America was a 
country, that it was something more than a great political barber 
shop, or a mere extent of ground excellent for the raising of cotton. 
And this is what I find comes back upon me from home. The oil 
of pure patriotism I fear is burnt low. I trust however, enough will 
remain to guide my steps through the dim and narrow path which 
is to mount to the "sun-ilmmined future." Shall you write to 
Boston? Pray, say something for both these gentlemen. Do not 
vindicate me however. Castigate them. 

I might almost be vexed at another thing in Charles , letter. "I 
wish you would write," he says, "something .to be published here 
that would make you known in Boston and thereabouts in an agree- 
able way. Write a letter on Egypt such as you have given on Greece. 
People are interested now in Egypt, more than in Greece." I have 
italicized myself. I read the whole of that over ten times at least 
before I could believe it was really written. O ye immortal gods! 
Can it be possible that he has looked at that letter on Greece, a 
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letter which contains material for history (I mean history) that he 
has looked at, and treated that as a thing intended to tickle the 
" interest" of "people." And then in regard to Egypt, does he not 
know that a letter like that would be impossible to write. Egypt 
has in E.urope a friend, France, who has kept her before the world. 
Greece is Europe's victim, and the truth for her is never heard. 
Charles speaks as if a letter like that was something to be written on 
any subject. I thought he would know better, perhaps some of the 
others might not know the difference between that and the gener- 
ality of traveller's letters, but it seems this has gone the way of all 
things. "It is under a bushel," C. says, "and there it will remain." 
Charles says, "Send me something with a carte blanche." What a 
request! Something I suppose to pander to the vulgar appetite of 
the people of Boston. Notwithstanding my horror and indignation 
at the idea, I feel that I shall almost be weak enough so to degrade 
myself as to comply. Pray, write to me and dissuade me from it. 
Do it quickly, or I may write an article that may make me known in 
the vicinity of Boston in an agreeable way, but will cause me to 
despise myself. 

I have found here the new work of [ ] Bey, the French 

physician of whom you have heard me speak, upon Egypt. It is a 
remarkable book, great in its research, though a little natural vanity 
is displayed in describing some of their improvements in which he 
was the principal actor. Let reviews speak of that, he deserves 
ten times as much praise as he has given himself. I thought of 
writing a review of this, but that must be something stiff and formal, 
and would require more time and care than I can bestow. The idea 
has occurred to me of writing another letter to Hillard. Tellpng] 
him about Egypt. I cannot say what I have of Greece, because 
others have ploughed the ground (get in a word for Greece there); 
tell him I shall say something of Egypt to "enlighten his weak un- 
derstanding," etc., etc. Give a slight historical sketch of Egypt 
from the time of Saladin to the Crusades, which is a convenient 
place to jump in, down to its conquest by Turkey, the Government 
under the Sultans, the Mamlouks, their destruction, the comet of 
Mehemet Ali's authority, his first opposition to the Porte, the fuller 
establishment of his power, the improvements he has undertaken, 
— (His organization of the courts, his taxes, the councils of his army 
and navy, his hospitals, etc., etc. his general policy. His second 
row in 1831 with Turkey, Ibrahim's march to Syria and Constan- 
tinople. Russian interposition, treaty of Unkiar Skelassi, 1 his move- 
ments for five years after, battle of Nezib and treason of Capitan 
[Ahmed] Pasha, shuffling diplomacy for one year, treaty of January 

1 July 8, 1833. 
46 
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15, '40, English distribution of arms in Syria, Syrian population, 
lazy rascals, Emin Beshin [?] resists English influence, finally comes 
in (Biography of E. B. for which I have all the facts. His life has 
been remarkable, he has despised uncle, cousin, brother, without 
anything to back him but his head and his sword, it is rare. I have 
many facts and I see in the Journal des Debats sl full biography, 
which is correct, because though fuller it agrees with mine. This 
almost would make an article. Can I use that in the Journal des 
Debats without plagiarism? When shall I bring in this biography; 
it is so long it would break up the letter?) The affair at Beireut, 
Solomon Pasha, describe him, his correspondence with Moore 
which I showed you, and his letter to Stephen (give the substance 
of them). Remarks upon Eng. humanity, suggest their laurels from 
Syria will be such as already grace their homes from Copenhagen, 
Naples, Panama, Greece, etc., etc. Remark upon old Mehemet's 
policy to have his unpaid troops killed off by the English. Suggest 
that his existence as Pasha is as necessary for the "balance of power" 
as is the Sultan's. Blow up the balance of power as something from 
which we are happily free, something which has filled St. Angelo 
and the dungeons of Tarsis, etc., etc. In connection with his exist- 
ence being necessary mention what his present army and navy, 
commercial relations etc., revenues, etc., (or ought all this to come 
in far up, when I am discussing his improvements, his hospitals, 
etc., or should I omit that to the end?) and so wishing the English 
to the devil for their bullying interference, wind up — (I want to 
speak of Russia having outwitted England and what Russia has 
gained by this, but it is delicate ground). Now what shall I do? 
This looks very formidable. It is too much for a letter, I think, 
besides it is only what has been written a hundred times by French 
and English. I should be ashamed to dirty my fingers by putting 
them into the general mess. Pray, write me and tell me not to write 
a letter such as this is the skeleton of. I depend on hearing from 
you by the first post; in four days I shall expect your letter. 
Goodbye, Yours truly, 

George Sumner. 

The post leaves in a few minutes. Remember me to Mrs. Greene, 
send on any letters, the journals if you have any for me, at once. 
Send me your blank form for different governments with the filling 
out for the Papal State. Let me have this at once please. I should 
like to fill in others in the same way. 
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To Charles Sumner. 1 

Madrid, July 26, 1843. 

My dear Charles, — It is a long time that I have been waiting in 
patient expectation hoping to have some news from you, but no 
letter has reached me later than one of three months ago. When in 
the South of France I met at Poitiers one of the Professors of the 
Faculte de Droit, who inquired after you and took the pains to call 
upon me to express the respect which he entertained for your noble 
self. Before I go any farther in a letter from Madrid, I must tell you, 
what you will be delighted to hear, that the reports of Mr. Irving's 2 
ill health seem to have been much exaggerated in America. He is 
weak still, but he seems fast recovering, and the events of the past 
three weeks have had a most admirable effect in putting him on his 
legs. I am not sure indeed that a pronunciamento is not as good as 
Peruvian bark in restoring a weakened stomach. On the 10th 
[ ] at Madrid, on the nth the Generale was beaten, and 

20,000 men, the Army "patriotica e numbra valiente milicia nacional 
de este Army heroica ville de Madrid," were under arms; on the 
14th, the attack from without was commenced and a sort of pop- 
gun fire was kept up for four days. Two different armies, one under 
[Ramon] Narvaez, and one under Aspiroz, were thundering at the 
gates, while the few troops faithful to the Regent 3 were scattered 
about the country, part of them in Andalusia, and part on their way 
from Barcelona. On the approach of that division, Aspiroz hauled 
off four days ago to give them battle, but at the moment of [victory] 
the Regents' troops 4 joined the rebels (who being successful became 
from that moment patriots), and that very evening the city proposed 
terms of capitulation. On Sunday the first column marched in, 
and that was followed up by 20,000 more on Monday, so that now 
Madrid has 50,000 hardened and sunburnt troops within the walls. 
These troops, perhaps the best in the world, looked most admirably, 
and their triumphant entry was a sight to behold. Browned and 
roasted in the burning sun of Spain, for the greater part of them 
have marched all the way from Barcelona or Valencia, over its shade- 
less plains, torn and ragged in their dress, some with one trouser 
leg, some with none at all, but every one erect and firm and marching 
with admirable step to the rude music of their bands, their appear- 
ance was really imposing. This surrendering the city settled the fate 

1 From a copy. 

2 Washington Irving, United States minister to Spain, February 10, 1842, to 
July 29, 1846. 

8 Baldomero Espartero. * Commanded by Seoane. 
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of the Regent, and he has by this time probably embarked at Cadiz 
for England. During all this recent movement, the conduct of 
Louis Philippe has been most unfriendly. In the hope of realizing 
the boast of Louis XIV, that the Pyrenees were levelled, he has 
been straining every nerve to introduce a confusion in Spain which 
shall end in the breaking down of the constitution, and the restora- 
tion of a despotism. The marriage of the Due d'Aumale with the 
young Queen Isabel, an intelligent little girl of thirteen years, his 
favorite project, and that question before eighteen months are 
over, will lead either to a general European war, or what is more 
probable to a European Congress. Espartero during all his time of 
power as Regent has kept within the letter of the Constitution, and 
never given any proofs of those ambitious intentions with which 
he has been charged by the Radical and Despotic parties (Exaltados 
and Moderados), who are amazed at him. He was an honest man, 
but unfortunately void of talent, and in his recent movements has 
been made a cats-paw for men, who have now deserted him. The 
questions which are now agitating Spain are indeed most curious 
for an American to study, for the base of all the recent movements 
has been the same as that which brought about South Carolina's 
nullification in 1832. The tables are, however, turned in Spain, 
and it is the Catalonian manufacturer who now pronounces (and 
he is sustained even by the agricultural [class]) against a treaty 
with England which shall aid in the introduction of their fabrics. 
Hatred to England has been indeed the watchword of all the recent 
pronunciamentos and "fuera la rager Anglo-ayacucho " has con- 
stantly rung out in the plazas of all the towns. 

I have seen much of all these movements, having been at Vittoria 
and at Burgos on the days of their pronunciamientos, and at Valla- 
dolid (glorious old convent, for the town is like a great ruined con- 
vent) on the more important day when Aspiroz arrived from Madrid 
and took command of the army destined to besiege the capital. 
We were both in the same Fonda, he having arrived in the morning 
from Madrid, I in the evening from Burgos. After coquetting for 
several hours with the Ayuntamiento and the Junta Provisional, he 
at length at ii*^ p. m. consented to take the command. Detach- 
ments from the different corps were then marched up to the Plaza 
in front of the inn, bearing lighted torches, guards of honor were 
posted near, and the different bands saluted with rich music the 
general who had fled from his youthful Queen, and was now prepar- 
ing at the head of rebel troops, to invade her capital. As I looked 
out upon the sight below and listened to the shouts of these soldiers, 
"viva la Constitucion de 1837," "viva el Ministerio Lopez," "viva 
el General Aspiroz," "fuera la rager Anglo- Ay acucho"!! which 
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took up the intervals of the bands, I could not but think of Ximenes 
and how little poor Spain has changed since his day. You will re- 
member when his powers were questioned, his pointing coolly to 
his armed bands in the court yard below remarking, "by those 
powers I govern Spain." The curse of Spain is her army, that army 
born from the civil war which followed the death of Ferdinand, 1 
and which now covers like the poisoned mantle every part of this 
rich land. Spain has 138,000 troops with a host of officers indolent 
and ignorant, whose only hope of advancement, whose only recre- 
ation is a pronunciamiento, a rebellion. All those sights and all that 
eloquent music of Valladolid, I got, as my window was next to the 
General, free of cost and care, and during the week that I remained 
there, I was frequently in his company. They considered me indeed 
as a sort of neutral in the war of Spain, and my advice was asked 
about their foreign relations and internal affairs, which as Aspiroz 
was likely to be the first to reach Madrid, would devolve for the 
moment entirely on him. But in all these movements the really in- 
dustrious, useful part of the population takes no part. I was at 
Vittoria, as I told you before, on the day it pronounced. A few 
leagues before entering the town, I met the Captain General with 
two dragoons at his back, who was on his retreat, and on entering 
the town some noise was going on in the Plaza Major. A portrait of 
the Queen was placed in front of the Casa del [ ] guarded 

by two of the longest moustaches to be found among the pro- 
nouncing troops, and a fellow with a moustache still longer was pour- 
ing out under this picture, patriotism in a voice most sonorous. 
Some shouted, but while all this was going on, tailers were thimbling 
away at their boards, and workmen were laying a new pavement in 
the very Plaza itself. "Hijos de Putas," cried out the master pavier 
to the patriots who ran over his newly laid stones. To do the Bar- 
bers justice, le — " largo factotum alia citta" — was on the spot, 
and quitting his basin (Membrino's helmet) [threw] his greasy cap 
among the highest. 

I suppose all this will be very dull and prosaic to you, but what is 
written is written. Pray, tell Prescott that old Navarrete 2 who 
still lives on, inquired very anxiously for him and the progress of 
his new work, which he did not know had seen the light. Give also 
to Prescott the kind remembrances of Martinez de la Rosa, 3 whom 
I knew in Paris, coupled with his shame, that no Spaniard had 
forestalled him in his great work of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

1 Ferdinand VII (1 784-1833). 

2 Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, author of a collection of Spanish voyages 
since the fifteenth century. 

8 Francisco Martinez de la Rosa, a Spanish poet. 
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I shall go in about two weeks to Andalusia. I should indeed have 
hurried away sooner, but the movements here have been most in- 
teresting to observe, and I have been keeping Mr. Irving company, 
who, left quite alone by the temporary absence of the Secretary of 
Legation, seemed not at a little contented to have an American by 
his side. We have inspected the militia together and his dry humor 
has been flowing most freely. He has become now quite disen- 
chanted in regard to Spain, and begins to think that Spain is very 
much like most other countries. Indeed the meanness and treachery, 
and the perfidy, stooping to small objects as well as great, which 
have been perhaps at work for centuries in the Spanish Government, 
but which a constitutional form now brings more palpably before 
the eyes of the observer, are not certainly calculated to [ ] 

one for their good impressions formed at a distance, and which I 
believe for many things, Spain so richly deserves. 

Adieu. I write in a great hurry, and I pray that your eyes may 
be able to interpret this scrawl. Give my kind remembrances to 
all those who care to remember me, and do not let so long a time go 
by without writing me. Yours most affectionately, 

George. 

P. S. You once took the liberty to print one of my private letters. 
Don't do so with this. 

P. S. The mail goes one day earlier than I had thought, and I 
have scratched this off in order not to miss this steamer, hardly 
knowing what it contains or what I have forgotten. 

P. S. The catalogue of books which Mary says you give me credit 
for was prepared and the preface written by Putnam, who spent 
most patriotically 150 pounds in having it bound up with different 
reviews and periodicals. 

To George W. Greene. 

Barcelona, 8th January, 1844. 

My dear Greene, — T cannot find it in my heart to reproach you 
for your long silence and for your failure to reply to the several 
letters which I have from time to time written you, for I know 
how fully your time is occupied, what cares weigh upon your mind, 
and how precious to you are the moments which others let roll on 
without seeking to make them profitable to their fellow men. Still, 
when you can find an unemployed quarter of an hour, a few lines 
from you, would highly gratify me, even if there were only enough 
of them to preserve as an autograph. You will see by my date that 
I am still a wanderer on the face of the earth. I have written you 
before at various times, and once I think, when in England. There 
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I remained many months, and in Scotland, and in Ireland also. In 
the last, I passed quite round the island, and saw with my own eyes 
the abject misery of the people. My first day in Dublin was spent 
in breakfasting in the morning with the Lord Mayor, Dan O'Connell, 
and dining in the evening with the Protestant Primate of Ireland, 
Archbishop Whately. I thought when the day commenced, as I 
considered the duties which it was to bring on, some "rhubarb, 
senna or purgative drugs" would be necessary to put at rest the 
jarring elements that were likely to be brought in contact. All, 
however, went off well. I mention this to show you a specimen of 
the opportunities which I had for observation on both sides. What- 
ever faults you may find in O'Connell's character, he is certainly a 
great man. Nicolas in Russia has not such absolute sway, as he has 
in Ireland. Englishmen know nothing of his power, as little indeed 
as they do of the continued misery and injustice which he is seeking 
to bring to a close. I could tell you many things of Ireland, of Irish 
landlords, and of Irish justice; for the Courts of Petty Sessions, 
where the feudal baron, under the name of Justice of the Peace, 
condemns his serf to all but the sword, present the clearest picture of 
the position of the people, and these I constantly attended. 

But from Ireland to Spain. I arrived in the North of Spain at 
Vittoria on the very day of its pronunciamiento against Espartero, 
and rebellion seemed to follow, or rather to run just half a day before 
me in all my course towards Madrid. Under pretense of inquiring 
whether the roads would be secure, I took occasion to see all the new 
self-created Captains General, and Juntas provisional de Gobierno, 
of whom I could tell you many characteristic tales. Leaving Aspiroz, 
the general who finally took possession of Madrid, whom I met 
at Valladolid and accompanied on his march, I passed on and en- 
tered the capital, while my companion with his 6,000 troops re- 
mained ten days knocking at the gates. But enough of what I 
saw. You will watch with interest the course of things in Spain. 
She has begun her crab-like course, but is moving on at more than a 
crab's pace. The Cortes have already been dismissed for an indefi- 
nite term, new plans of administration are proposed sinking the 
Cefes Politicos who correspond to the Prefets in France, and uniting 
all power in the hands of the Captains General. A soldier not unlike 
in some points to Murat, but totally devoid of Murat's talent, is 
the moving spirit at Madrid. 

The combination to overthrow Espartero (a man whose only 
merit was his bounty, but whose feebleness of character was made 
conspicuous the moment he was taken out of his cavalry saddle) was 
a most unnatural one, but still such as one not unrarely sees. The 
Radicals of Catalonia, and the Absolutists of Ferdinand united, and 
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the last have swamped their allies. Both of those parties had active 
relations with France; the stronghold of the former was at Barce- 
lona itself, and here all the books from Pogneme's, Abbe Lamennais, 
etc., etc., are translated into Spanish and eagerly read. They were 
the admirers of the French Republicans, while the "moderados" 
are the favored friends of Louis Philippe. The union of these two 
parties has been just as lasting and just as cordial as one might 
suppose it would be. 

You will have read much of the "horrible bombardment of Bar- 
celona" by Espartero in December last, an event which the press of 
Louis Philippe turned to great advantage in its continued attacks 
upon Espartero. Van Halen threw into the town from Moujuick 
(Mons Jovis f or Mons Judaicus, for here the Doctors disagree) 815 
shells and balls, and ended his business in less than 24 hours. The 
shells were of 10 to 14 inches diameter. Now the very men who 
vilified Espartero for this act have repeated it, and during three 
months of almost continued firing thrown into the town more than 
13,000 projectiles. But they were not bombshells? Oh no! they 
were only g-inch grenades, thrown from well-pointed howitzers; and 
this difference of an inch and a name, seems quite sufficient now to 
gloss over any discrepancy, which a captious observer might fancy 
he discovered, between the preaching and practice of the gentlemen 
in power. 

If anything could reconcile one to the backward course which 
things seem destined to take, it is the poor use which the Spaniards 
have made of their admirably written constitution of 1837, and of 
the liberty which they have had for some years in their hands. 
Intrigue, deception and jealousy seem at work on every side. The 
bad financial laws of Spain, bear old and unwholesome restraints 
upon industry, closing up as they have done the honorable paths 
which in other countries are open to the activities of youth, have 
thrown here upon the nation a mass of bustling, intriguing, selfish 
place-hunters, and have formed of Madrid itself a great magazine 
of empleados pretendientes and cessantes. It is most remarkable that 
in all the recent violent internal commotions of this country, not one 
really great man has been thrown to the surface. Great men, you 
will tell me, are rare; true, but it is under the pressure of such events 
as Spain has been and still is enduring, that they come forth. Every 
thing, however, and every man appears flippant and superficial, 
and half-formed. The liberty of the press is licentiousness (how 
different the Spanish press from the Greek) — the National Guard, 
a band of legalized janizaries. As a set-off to all this, Spain has 
ridded herself of her convents and has thinned down her priesthood. 
Pray pardon me this long and dull preaching. 
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I leave here in a few days for Marseilles, and then to Paris, where 
you know how happy I should be to find good news from you. My 
address is chez Mm. Emerson 6* Cie. I have been in almost all the 
provinces of Spain. At Valladolid, Burgos, Toledo, Seville and 
Granada. In Seville I remained a month copying papers in the 
Archivos de las Indias. Irving (who by the way, is most thoroughly 
disenchanted in his opinion of Spain) had got for me full permission 
from the government for this search. It kept me from rusting while 
in Seville. I pitched upon the Florida papers as having a special 
interest for us, and copying several, made a complete index of all 
the rest, so that when the enlightened government of the United 
States chooses to secure matter for its own history this index will 
be at its disposicion (I slip in a Spanish word here, for it is constantly 
on one's tongue in Spain — soy a su disposicion, etc.) and aid it 
perhaps in its researches. Some of the letters to Philippe II from 
those who went up Chesapeake Bay hunting after gold are curious 
enough. They all complain of the poorness of the country, and the 
governors of San Augustine and S. Elenes, recommend to Philip to 
abandon altogether the place, and send them to Mexico, "where 
they can better serve His Majesty.' 9 

I tell you what I have been seeing, in hopes you will answer in 
the same way. What is going on now at Rome? Who is there, and 
how are the people? I have felt a thousand times for you in the 
position in which you are placed, in contact with so many unamiable 
chips of humanity. What is Crawford about now? I hope he did 
not jump into the Tiber or commit any other Tom-Crawfordism 
when the news reached Rome of the sad accident to his poor or- 
phans. I shall remain some months quietly in Paris, and then turn 
my face to the West. Time and money have both rolled away and I 
fear small fruit is left behind. Do you remember your counsel about 
Russia? I have never put the idea out of my mind nor the materials 
out of my hand, but I feel the task too great, and day by day see 
my own incompetence. 

Pray, remember me most warmly to Mrs. Greene and to little 
Charlotte. Does "that dog" Pontius Pilate, still bark under your 
protection? With what pleasure I look back upon those delightful 
walks and rambles about the Lake of Albano. I forget the shivering 
ague which then sometimes annoyed me, when I recall the pleasure 
of those days. (N. B. It was only your bad Roman air which gave 
me the touch of fever — since then, I have known nothing of it.) 
My letters from Boston are to the 15th of November. My brother 
Charles was well and hard at work, Longfellow happy, but blind. 
Have you seen Dr. Howe? Tell me, is not Greece " awake" ? What 

47 
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do you think of their revolution? and of Kallergis? l Of him, I 
think I told you something when in Rome. He is the one who, a 
lad of 1 8, formed a company of his own, which he alone paid, spend- 
ing in various ways $50,000 before the war was over. It is hard to 
say whether or not he was entirely single-minded in this last affair, 
whether he intended to aid the plans of Russia, or whether he out- 
witted Katakagi. If the last, he is greater than Brutus — the 
[blot] Brutus, I mean. I have seen Kallergis scouted at and seen 
people turn their backs upon him because he was considered as sold to 
Russia. And this treatment he has received for ten years. Has he 
endured all this in order to gain a position to save his country? 

Once more, my dear Greene, a thousand warm remembrances to 
Mrs. Greene and yourself, a thousand thanks for your many and 
long-continued attentions to me in Rome, and twice ten times as 
many heartfelt wishes for your health, fame and prosperity, from 
Your affectionate friend, 

George Sumner. 

Mr. Clarence S. Brigham, of Worcester, presented the fol- 
lowing letter to the Society: 

David Thomas to Griffith Evans. 

My Dear Cousin, — I have not had a line from you I dont know 
when, have you forgot your poor old uncle immers'd in the fatigues 
and troubles of a foolish perverse hairbrained world how are you? 
I long to hear from you, respecting your circumstances and avoca- 
tion, your health and place of abode. 

How does Fedralism go on in your State? does the people know 
the meaning of the word Fedralism, it is a very pretty word, it has 
a beautiful sound, it charms all the learned, the wise, the polite, 
the reputable, the honorable, and virtuous, and all that are not 
caught with the alurements of its melody, are poor ignorant asses, 

nasty dirty ; reserved for future treatment agreeable 

to their demerrit. 

my dear Cousin, lay aside all malice, and every weight of preju- 
dice, divest yourself of every spark of party fire, and let me know 
some of your rotated political tricks, and the reverberated flings of 
your parties, what is George B: and Jonathan about; what is Bob 
Morris and Governier about with all their polished instruments? 
I hardly think they are idle, the whole American world is in an 
uproar, there is nothing too mean dirty and infamous for the most 
worthy personages to carry on the sound, which carries away the 

1 Dimitri Kalergis (1803-186 7). 
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people any where to obtain Fedralism whose happiness and felic- 
ity can not be compared to any state below heaven itself. 

I am warmly solicited to hold a pole next Election for a Seat in 
the Assembly, perhaps you are a stranger to the term hold the pole, 
of which I will inform you, viz: the Candidate stands upon an emi- 
nence close to the Avenue thro which the people pass to give in their 
votes, viva voce, or by outcry, there the Candidates stand ready 
to beg, pray, and solicit the peoples votes in opposition to their 
Competitors, and the poor wretched people are much difficulted by 
the prayers and threats of those Competitors, exactly similar to 
the Election of the corrupt and infamous House of Commons in 
England, at the last Election I was drag'd from my lodging when 
at dinner, and forced upon the eminence purely against my will, 
but I soon disappeared and returned to my repast; and as soon as 
they lost sight of me they quit voting for me. Such is the pitifull 
and lowhVd manner all the elected officers of Government come 
into posts of honour and profit in Virginia, by stooping into the dirt 
that they may ride the poor people; and would you have your Uncle 
to divest himself of every principle of honour to obtain a disagreeable 
office I hope not. 

my family was much afflicted with sickness the fore part of winter, 
a young man a Shoemaker who lived with us and our son George 
were long sick but recovered, and your Cousin Lydia Jury was 
long sick and died about the twentieth of January, much regretted. 
She was an agreeable member of our family since we came to Vir- 
ginia. 

We are all well at presant and unite in our love to you. Pray write 
me by every opportunity, and let me know how my little affairs in 
your hands stands. 

from your affectionate Uncle 

David Thomas. 1 

March 3d 1789. 

Remarks were made during the meeting by Messrs. Brad- 
ford, Green, Rhodes, Rantoul, and T. L. Livermore. 

1 The letter is addressed to Mr. Evans, Philadelphia, "To the Care of Mr. 
Jesse Evans." 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

JAMES McKELLAR BUGBEE. 

By EDWARD STANWOOD. 



James McKellar Bugbee was born in Perry, Maine, — 
a town on Passamaquoddy Bay at nearly the most eastern 
point of the United States, — on December 17, 1837. He was 
a direct descendant in the seventh generation from Edward 
Bugby, who came to America in the year 1634, in the ship 
"Francis," from Ipswich, England, with his wife Rebecca and 
a young daughter; and settled in Roxbury. James's father, 
William Bugbee, was a native of Perry. His mother, Debo- 
rah Bowker, by her maiden name, was a daughter of Betsey 
(Watts) Bowker, of Machias, who was a sister of Hannah 
Weston, one of the heroines of the Revolution. His mother 
first married James McKellar, a Scotch school teacher. After 
his death she married Mr. Bugbee, who, with somewhat un- 
usual complaisance, permitted her to name her first-born son 
after her first husband. 

William Bugbee was a farmer. Although a man of limited 
education, he was gifted with strong common sense and was 
prominent in town affairs. By industry and thrift he accumu- 
lated what was for the time and region a considerable property. 
The country was sparsely settled, and neighbors were few and 
distant. Within a radius of five miles there were not more 
than six families. The church, of which Mr. Bugbee was a 
deacon, was seven miles from his house, but was regularly at- 
tended by the family every Sunday; and the school house where 
James began his education at the age of four years was half a 
mile from any other building. He had no other schooling, up 
to the age of fifteen, than was to be obtained in the short winter 
terms of that district school. His mother died when he was 
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seven years old. A year or two later his father married again, 
but died when James was fifteen. 

Soon after his father's death he came to Massachusetts, and 
for about three years had the benefit of attendance at a gram- 
mar school in a town near Boston. That ended his schooling, 
and already he had begun to earn his living in a business house 
dealing in French millinery on Milk Street, Boston, by which 
he was shortly promoted to be entry clerk. When not more 
than eight or ten years old, he had been regarded by his fellows 
in the district school in Perry, and also by his teachers, as 
something of a prodigy in arithmetic, and his aptness at figures 
now stood him in good stead. Moreover, he had already ac- 
quired a taste for reading, and his self-education was of a kind 
to fit him for the work which he was later to undertake and ac- 
complish. He had the good fortune, at this time, to attract 
the attention of William F. Poole, the librarian of the Athe- 
naeum, who procured for him a right to the use of the library 
on the share of one of the proprietors, and young Bugbee passed 
most of his spare time in the library or in reading books pro- 
cured from it in his little room on Court Street, near the Revere 
House. 

It happened that most of the lodgers in the house were news- 
paper reporters, whose perhaps somewhat ostentatious familiar- 
ity with public men and public questions dazzled the young 
entry clerk and inspired him with a longing for a literary career. 
The opportunity came for him in 1858, when he was a little 
more than twenty years old. He was offered a position as 
local news reporter for the Boston Daily Courier. Although 
without the least training for such work, he accepted the posi- 
tion, and entered upon its duties in "Anniversary week," then 
the busiest season of the year for Boston reporters. In a brief 
autobiographical sketch which Mr. Bugbee left, he records his 
first experience at earning money by his pen otherwise than 
as an entry clerk: 

"I fully expected to be dropped at the end of my first week; 
but on going to the counting room with a sealed note from the 
editor, I was paid twelve dollars, and was told that that was 
to be my weekly compensation until further orders. My sat- 
isfaction was tempered by the thought that, in two or three 
weeks, my ignorance would be more fully exposed and I should 
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be set adrift. When I thanked the editor for his extraordinary 
liberality, and expressed doubt of my ability to succeed, he 
smiled good-naturedly and said: 'Oh, you '11 come out all right 
if you don't get discouraged. You 've got the stuff in you for 
a reporter.' And as I was retiring, with a glow at my heart, 
he added: 'Don't write "will" for "shall" or "was" for "were" 
any oftener than you can help.' This cast me into the slough 
of despond again, and I imagined that the compositors were 
amusing themselves over my edited reports. I found later 
that my slips in grammar were not much worse than those of 
contributors higher up." 

However that may have been, an apprenticeship in journal- 
ism with the Boston Courier of those times was the next best 
thing to a liberal education. George Lunt was its editor and 
George S. Hillard was one of its leader writers. Professor Fel- 
ton, of Harvard, was a frequent contributor. The Courier was 
the organ of the "silk-stocking Whigs" and was a model of 
dignity, propriety and good English. But it was moribund. 
Its old-time constituency had already become greatly dimin- 
ished by desertion, for the Republican party had arisen and had 
become powerful, and the Courier was radically conservative. 
In i860 it supported the melancholy candidacy of Bell and 
Everett, and after the Civil War began, its sympathy with the 
Union cause was so mildly expressed or so discreetly withheld 
that it lost even the little favor it had retained until then. 
Bugbee had been promoted to be city editor; what that meant 
for such a paper as the Courier may be inferred from the fact 
that his authority was limited to the control of a single reporter. 

In the latter part of the year 1862 Mayor Wightman, with 
whom Bugbee was personally unacquainted, sent for him and 
asked him to take the place, newly established, of Mayor's 
clerk. He accepted the position and then began a connection 
with the city government of Boston which was to continue for 
many years. He nevertheless still contributed dramatic and 
musical notices to the Courier, although ceasing to be city 
editor. Mayor Wightman was defeated in 1862 by Mayor 
Lincoln, who retained the services of Mr. Bugbee. 

The office of Mayor's clerk during the Civil War was no 
sinecure. The regular office hours were long and there was need 
of much overtime work. Aside from the ordinary duties of revis- 
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ing the Mayor's manuscript, — and Mr. Lincoln was accus- 
tomed to write much and very hastily, — the clerk had to 
keep account of all the enlistments in the army that went to 
the credit of the city, and to disburse the money received from 
soldiers in the field to be sent to families, friends or creditors. 
On one occasion he was sent to New York to turn over the 
State and City bounty to those soldiers of the regular army 
who had offered to re-enlist to the credit of Boston's quota. 
They were to receive $450 each. Bugbee carried the money, 
about $30,000, in a hand satchel. When in New York he dis- 
covered that there were some soldiers at Fort Lafayette who 
would re-enlist on the same terms. Accordingly he telegraphed 
to the Mayor for more money. The Mayor for reply directed 
him to call upon the President of the Bank of North America. 
Upon presenting himself at the bank with his telegraphic order 
for funds, he discovered that no limit was placed upon the 
amount he was authorized to draw. 

In 1866 he was elected Clerk of Committees of the Boston 
City Council. That position is one peculiar to Boston. Mr. 
Bugbee was clerk of all committees, both of the aldermen and 
of the common council. It fell to his duty not merely to keep a 
record of what was done, but practically to write all reports, 
orders and ordinances that needed to be prepared, and to edit 
and put in proper form what was written by others. It was a 
position that gave great opportunities. It forced the clerk to 
be thoroughly familiar with every branch and every detail of 
the city business, and made him increasingly useful as a source 
of information and advice the longer he retained the office. It 
also gave him immense influence over the decisions of the city 
government. It is not too much to say that during the ten 
years that Mr. Bugbee filled the position his real though in- 
directly exercised authority was greater than that of any other 
person at City Hall, excepting the Mayor only. How well he 
exercised that power is known by but few persons. What 
might such a position be to a corrupt person, in these days of 
municipal graft! Bugbee had the tact to see that it was the 
part of wisdom to refuse to accept any favors, however small 
or well meant, from any person in the city government, or 
from any one who was interested in any job connected with 
the city. By steadily adhering to that principle he succeeded 
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in gaining and in retaining the respect and confidence of all, 
both within and without City Hall. 

He was much more than a clerk. The problems of municipal 
government interested him. He studied the systems in other 
cities of this country and of Europe and exerted himself to 
secure the adoption of improved methods. He particularly dis- 
cerned the corrupting influence of government by committees, 
and it was through his efforts that the system was introduced 
of placing the business departments under the control of com- 
missions nominated by the Mayor and approved by the Coun- 
cil. The plans for the transfer of the Health, Police, Fire and 
Water departments to such commissions originated with him 
and were formulated by him. He would even then have pre- 
ferred the system of a single responsible head, but that was some- 
thing that neither the City Council nor the General Court would 
have sanctioned. He expressed his full thought in the report 
which he wrote in 1884, as a member of the commission on the 
revision of the city charter; in a paper which he read before 
the Social Science Association, in 1880; and in the monograph 
on the City Government of Boston, in the fifth series of the 
Johns Hopkins University Studies. 

Mr. Bugbee was brought into very close relations with the 
late Henry L. Pierce, even before Mr. Pierce was elected Mayor, 
in 1872. When Mr- Pierce was elected a member of Congress 
he asked Mr. Bugbee to be his private secretary. The offer 
was repeated two years later, and in 1875 Mr. Bugbee resigned 
his position at the City Hall and went to Washington, where 
he remained during the two years of Mr. Pierce's term. In 
December, 1877, Mr. Pierce was again elected Mayor, and Mr. 
Bugbee served as his clerk, returning to the post which he had 
quitted twelve years before. He served for a short time as a 
police commissioner, and this was followed by a two years' 
service in the General Court as one of the members from Boston. 
As a member of the committee of 1881 he assisted in the re- 
vision of the public statutes. In July, 1884, he was appointed 
by the Governor a member of the commission to prepare and 
administer rules relating to the civil service of the State and the 
municipalities, and was the chairman of the commission. At 
the expiration of his term, in 1886, he declined reappointment, 
and his long period of service to city and State came to an end. 
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Thereafter, and indeed a little before that time, Bugbee's 
activities were connected with private business. He was for 
three years, 1881-1884, a partner in a house of publishers of 
law books; for some years, beginning in 1887, the Treasurer 
and General Manager of the Boston Post, of which Henry L. 
Pierce was then the principal owner; and in 1890 he became the 
manager of the advertising department of Walter Baker & Co. 

Beside the publications which have been already mentioned, 
Mr. Bugbee found time, in the midst of his engrossing occu- 
pations to write, in 1873, an article for 'the North American 
Review on "Fires and Fire Departments"; he prepared and de- 
livered an address on "The Origin and Development of Self- 
government in England and the United States"; in 1875 he 
wrote a short account of the Battle of Bunker Hill, which was 
illustrated and printed, with a poem by Dr. Holmes; in 1880 
he wrote the chapter on "Boston under the Mayors" for the 
Memorial History of Boston; and at various times he contrib- 
uted to the Round Table, the Galaxy, Our Young Folks, and 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

Mr. Bugbee was elected a member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society at the November meeting in 1882. In the 
early years of his membership he was a frequent attendant at 
the meetings, and served on several committees, including that 
on the committee to publish the letter-books of Judge Sewall. 
His chief contributions to the Proceedings, aside from histori- 
cal letters and documents, were memoirs of three men whom 
he had known well, from his connection with the city govern- 
ment: Mayors Samuel C. Cobb and Henry L. Pierce, and the 
veteran City Clerk, Samuel F. McCleary. During the last 
ten years his health, which was never very firm at any period 
in his life, prevented his active participation in our meetings. 

Mr. Bugbee married, May 27, 1895, Marion C. White, 
daughter of Joseph Warren and Susan (Metcalf) White, born 
in Washington, D. C, December 22, 1868. They had three 
sons: James Marion, born April 14, 1896, Percy and Harold, 
born September 5, 1898. 

We have before us a conspicuous example of what a man who 
has received no advantages over the poorest of his fellows can 
make of himself. Here was a country boy, born and reared 
almost in a wilderness until he had reached an age when those 
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who inherit opportunities are nearly fitted for college, having 
then no more education than was to be obtained by an annual 
term of a few weeks in winter at a dame's school, and for three 
years thereafter in an ordinary suburban grammar school. 
That was the end of his school education. Yet so well did he 
apply his studious mind to self-education that the work at 
which he set himself, the work which he did admirably well, 
for which he deserves the grateful remembrance of all who strive 
for higher ideals in the public service, was distinctively literary 
in character. He became an intelligent and capable critic and 
corrector of the writing of men who had enjoyed a hundred 
times his advantages. He exerted a powerful and permanent 
influence upon the system of municipal government, and pointed 
the way to reforms for which the public is even yet not ready. 
But for his excessive modesty and lack of self-appreciation, he 
might have aspired to much higher positions in public affairs 
than the comparatively humble ones to which his earnest, 
sincere, upright and loyal life-labors were devoted. 



